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(y) Russo-Japanese Relations

In the Survey for 1933 it was shown that, while Japan's expansion
on to the mainland of Asia, synchronizing with the revival of Russian
concern in the Far East, had produced a collision of interests along
a very widely extended front, the friction between the two countries
had actually focused itself during that year on a local issue, namely
that of the Chinese Eastern Railway. The liquidation of that issue,
which was virtually accomplished in 1934 in circumstances to be
recorded later, relieved the situation between the two Powers of its
most immediate danger. It left, however, a wide range of potential
sources of conflict and, more important still, a general feeling of
tension grounded in mutual fear and mistrust. In analogous cir-
cumstances the European nations had sought a solution of difficulties
along two separate lines, namely agreements for the avoidance of
war and agreements to limit armaments. This dual method had its
parallel in the East, where Russia sought security in a treaty of non-
aggression while Japan persisted in the effort to bring about regional
demilitarization.

Already in 1932 the U.S.S.R., fresh from the conclusion of a chain
of non-aggression pacts with states on its western borders, had
proposed a similar pact to Japan, but met with no response.1 The
suggestion was repeated in conversations in the following autumn
between Monsieur Litvinov and Mr. Hirota, before the latter's
departure from Moscow to assume the post of Foreign Minister in
Tokyo, and it was revived at intervals in political speeches and press
articles during the following two years. The Japanese Government's
attitude as expressed on several occasions by their official spokesmen
was that the settlement of outstanding differences, and in particular
the setting up of a joint commission for dealing with frontier disputes,
should precede any negotiations for a non-aggression pact. In
December 1934 Mr. Hirota was reported to have handed to the Soviet
Ambassador a note verbale maintaining this point of view and stating
that his Government considered the proposal of a non-aggression
pact to be premature, to which the Government of the U.S.S.R.
replied by deploring the Japanese refusal to negotiate, repeating
their arguments in favour of a pact, but at the same time declaring
their readiness to consider the Japanese counter-suggestion of a joint
frontier-commission.

While Russia was thus seeking a solution of the Russo-Japanese
problem along the lines of a mutual undertaking to abstain from war,
1 See the Survey for 1931, p. 155.